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SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. | 


_ "The attention of the reader is respectfully called to 
the following ¢ertificates. However great achieve- 
ments have heretofore been made by the use of this 
invaluable medicine, yet daily experience shows re- 
sults still more remarkable. The proprietors here 


avail themselves of the opportunity of saying it is a’ 


source of constant satisfaction that they are made the 
means of such an amount of suffering. 
Newark, N. J., December 13, 1842. 

Messrs. Sands: Gent.—Words ‘cannot express the 
eratitude I feel for your treatment to me, a stranger 
su.. ring under one of. the most loathsome diseases 
that ature is capable of bearing. The disease with 
which I was afflicted commenced with inflammation 
of the eyes, in the year 1836, which.caused almost to- 
tal blindness. For this I was treated and finally re- 
lieved, but the remedies were such as to cause the 
development of a scrofulous affection on my left arm 
near the elbow. 

The pain extended from the shoulder to the end of 
my fingers, and for two years my sufferings were be- 
yond description. I tried various remedies and con- 
sulted different physicians in New York, and amongst 
them the late Dr. Bushe, whe told me the disease of 
the arm was caused by the large quantity of mercury 
taken to cure the inflammation of my eyes. 

My sufferings continued, the arm enlarged, tumors 
formed in different places, and in a few months dis- 
charged, making ten running ulcers at one time, some 
above and some below the elbow, and the discharge 
was so offensive that no person could bear to be in 
the room where I was. 
tinguished physician, who told me amputation of the 
arm was the only thing that could save my life, as it 
was impossible to cure so dreadful a disease; but as 
I was unwilling to consent to it, he recommended me 
to use Swaim’s Panacea freely, which I did without 
deriving but little benefit. For three years I was un- 
able to raise my hand to my head, or comb my head, 
and the scrofula now made its appearance on my 
head, destroying the bone in different places, causing 
extensive ulcerations, and I feared it might reach and 
destroy the brain—the head swelled very much, ac- 
companied with violent pain. Numerous external 
remedies were recommended, but they did no good. 
About a year since I was taken severely ill with a 
swelling of the body from head to foot, so that I was 
entirely helpless. ‘The doctoradvised me to go to the 
hospital, for he did not understand my case. For the 
last few months I had been afflicted with a severe 
pain in both sides, at, times so hard I could scarcely 
get my breath. A hacking cough constantly annoy- 
ed me, and this combined with my other maladies, 
rendered me truly miserable. Such, gentlemen, had 
been my Situation for seven years of my life, when I 
commenced the use of your Sarsaparilla; but as my 
case was considered hopeless, and the near prospect 
of a speedy dissolution seemed inevitable, I felt but 
little encouragement to persevere. The persuasion 
of friends induced me to try your medicine, which in 
a few days produced a great change in my system 
generally, by causing an appetite, relieving the pains, 
and giving me strength. As success inspires confi- 
_dence, I was encouraged to persevere. My pains 
grew easier, my strength returned, food relished, the 
ulcers healed, new flesh formed, and I once more felt 
within me that I might get well. I have now used 


I then applied to another dis-_ 


the Sarsaparilla about two months 
different being. The arm that was 1b ¢ amy Li 
entirely healed, a thing that seemed impossible 
can scarcely believe the evidence of m i" 
but such is the fact; and it is now as useful as at 
period of my life, and my general health is better than 
it has been for years past. : 
Health, what magic in the work! how many thou- 
sands have soughtit in foreign landsand sunny climes, 
and have sought in vain! Yet it came tome when I 
had given up to die; and as I feel the pulsations of 
health coursing through my veins, my whole heart 
and soul go forth in fervent gratitude to the author of 
all our sure mercies, that he has been graciously 
pleased to bless the means made use of. “Truly have 
you proved yourself the good Samaritan to the afflict- 
ed,” for next to my Creator my life is indebted to you 
(or rather) the use of your invaluable Sarsaparilla. 
The value of such a medicine is countless beyond 
price, money cannot pay for it. I have been raised 
from death, I may say, for my friends and myself 
thought it impossible I could recover. And now, 
gentlemen, suffer me to add another proef certified too 
by my friends and guardians as a just acknowledge- 
ment of the virtues of your health restoring Sarsapa- 
rilla. ‘That the afflicted may also use it and enjoy 
the benefits it alone can confer, is the heartfelt, ter- 
vent wish of their and your friend. . 
MARTHA CONLIN. 


I know Martha Conlin and believe what she states 


in this document to be perfectly true. 
JOHN POWER, 
Vicar General of N. York, Rector of St. Peter's Church. 

Given at New York this 14th day of Dec, 1842. 

I know Martha Conlin, and have known of her suf- 
fering illness) JOHN DUBOIS, Bishop of N. York. 

I place full confidence in the statement made by 
Martha Conlin, having known her the past twenty 
years, I will cheerfully give any particulars in re+ 
lation to her case to those who may wish further in- 
formation. Sr. ELIZABETH, 
Superior of the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Prince 

Street, New York. Dec. 14, 1842. 

I have confidence in the representations made by 
Martha Conlin, and have full knowledge of her case. 
ELIJAH F. PURDY, 
of the City of New York. 


os 


Alderman, 10th Ward 

December 14, 1842. | - 

Martha Conlin has lived in my family the last 10 

years, and I hereby certify the foregoing statement 

made by herself is correct. Mrs. MARY LLOYD, 
No. 604 Broad-street, Newark, N. J. 


Sands’s Sarsaparilla will also remove and perma- 
nently cure diseases having their origin in an impure 
state of the blood and depraved condition of the gen- 
eral constitution, viz: Scrofula or King’s Evil, in its 
various forms; Rheumatism, obstinate cutaneous 
Eruptions, Blotches, Biles, Pimples or Pustules on 
the face, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm or Tetter, 
Scald Head, enlargement and pain of the bones and 


joints, stubborn Ulcers, syphilltic symptoms, diseases, 


arising from an injudicious use of Mercury, female 
derangements, and other similar complaints, 


Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A. B, Sands & Co., No. 274 Broad- 


way, (Granite Buildings, ) corner of Chambers-street, New-York. 
Authorized Agents for the Proprietors in Richmond, A. Duval & Co. ; 


in Petersburg, Roper & Ander- 


son; in Norfolk, M. A. Santos; in Raleigh, Williams & Hayward; in Baltimore, Dr. J. A. Rud, corner 


Gay and Saratago Streets, and sold by respectable Druggists generally, in the different cities in the U. 8. 


*,* PRICE $1 00 per Bottle. 


Six Bottles for $5 00. 


x= CAUTION,—The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sawps’s Sarsa | 
that has effected these remarkable cures,—therefore be particular to ask for Sanps’s, and take nor 
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prepared in this way, is quite as good as a white 
one. But you may bleach it by adding to the 
water, when boiling, a few drops of oil of vitriol. 

After using a sponge, always wash it imme- 
diately in clean water; squeeze it out, and let it 
dry. 

To Clean Looking Glasses —Take a newspa- 
per or a part of one, according to the size of the 
glass. Fold it small, and dip it into a basin of 


~ clean cold water. When thoroughly wet, squeeze 


- 


it out in your hand as you would a sponge, and 
then rub it hard all over the face of the glass, 
taking care that it is not so wet as to run down 
in streams. In fact, the paper must be only com- 
pletely moistened or damped all through. After 
the glass has been well rubbed with the wet 
paper, let it rest a few minutes; and then go 
over it with a fresh dry newspaper (folded small 
in your hand) till it looks clear and bright— 
which it will almost immediately, and with no 
farther trouble. 

This methed (simple as it is) is the best and 
most expeditious for cleaning mirrors, and it will 


be found so on trial—giving a clearness and 
polish that can be produced by no other process. 
It is equally convenient, speedy, and effective. 
The inside of window panes may be cleaned in 
this manner, to look beautifully clear; the win- 
dows being first washed on the outside. Also, 
the glasses of spectacles, &c. The glass globe 
of an astral lamp may be cleaned with news- 
paper in the above manner. . 
Dusting Furniture —I\f a hand-brush is used 
for dusting furniture, it should always he fol- 
lowed by a dusting cloth. A brush merely dis- 
turbs the dust without taking it up or absorbing 
it; and is only useful in dislodging it from cre- 
vices. Therefore, if the dust is not afterwards 
wiped up in a cloth (which should be frequently 
shaken out of the window) it floats about the 
room, and settles again; being only removed 
from one place to spread itself on another. A 
yard of sixpenny calico will make two small dust- 
ers, or one large one. ‘They should be hemmed, 
that the servants may not regard them as mere 
rags, to be torn up, or thrown away when dirty. 


For the Southern Planter. 


CHEAP AND DURABLE HINGE. 


Mr, Editor,—Permit me to describe to your 
readers a hinge applicable to gates of every de- 
scription, which in point of durability, simpli- 
city and economy excel any others 1 have ever 
used or seen. 

The part to be inserted in the gate-post is to 
be made of seasoned oak, locust, or any other 
hard wood, 8 inches long and shaped like Fig. 1. 

The hole in the gate-post to be bored with an 
inch and a half auger, and one inch of the outer 
part to be mortised square, to prevent its turning. 

The part to be inserted in the frame of the 
gate is to be made of three-fourths or one inch 
square iron, five or six inches long, the upper 
surface at one end flattened, and a hole punched 
through the other end, as represented in Fig. 2. 

Oak or iron pins, in the shape of Fig. 3, pass- 
ing through the holes in the two parts, hang the 
gate—it can be shipped or unshipped in half a 
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minute. The bottom hinge to be placed some 
distance above the ground, to prevent rust or 
decay——a small piece of old shoe sole, greased, 
to be placed between the parts to make the gate 
open and shut more easily by relieving the fric- 
tion. j 

The part required to be of iron ought not to 
cost more than twenty-five or thirty-seven cents ; 
but even this may be made of wood, by those 
who prefer keeping their money to parting with 
it for any thing that can be made at home, and 
there are such. The part to be inserted in the 
gate-post may be secured by a nail or pin driven 
in obliquely. . 


Yours, A. TUNSTALL. 


We had the pleasure of making the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Tunstall, who was present at our 
fair on the first of June. We gathered from 
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him some capital hints, upon the subject of hor- 
ticultural implements especially. Mr. ‘Tunstall 
seems to havea great mechanical turn, which 
is no doubt of infinite value to him in his horti- 
cultural and agricultural pursuits. 


For the Southern Planter. 
FENCING. 


Mr, Editor,—! have lately seen several com- 
munications in the Planter on the subject of 
fencing, and as none of the plans there laid 
down suit me as well as my own, I think it 
probable that a description of it might be ac- 
ceptable to some of your readers. I object to 
some of the plans suggested, because they do 
not save enough rails, and to others, because 
they are too expensive and tedious. On the 
plan I propose, a fence can be made in as short 
a time and with one-third to one-half the num- 
ber of rails that it requires to make a common 
rail fence. It is made by throwing up a sharp 
crooked bank corresponding exactly with the 
worm of the fence. The bank may be made 
high or low according to the number of rails 
you wish to save. ‘The whole operation is sim- 
ple and expeditious, and if properly done, makes 
a neat fence for ordinary purposes. ‘The man- 
ner of operating is as follows:—If the ground 
can be ploughed readily, the plough may be 
used by throwing up a bed ten feet wide, which 
process may be repeated several times, so as to 
make less work for the hoes, taking care to 
have the middle of the bed where the fence is 
to run. The only service, however, that the 
plough renders is to make the hoe work a litile 
easier and quicker and may be dispensed with 
if not convenient. 

Where you wish to have the fence, lay the 
worm (as for a common fence) with as much 
precision as possible, stick up a stick two or 
three feet high in every corner, and then take 
up the worm. The sticks will show exactly 
where the bank should be made. Draw up 
with the hoes a sharp bank not wider at top 
than the thickness of a rail, and take care to 
have it siraight from one stick to the other and 
make it a little higher than necessary, as it will 
settle a little. It is not necessary to give the 
worm more than about three feet crook, for it 
will stand much better than a a fence made al- 
together with rails. It may be made still 
stronger by using stakes and caps—and when 
stakes and caps are used, the crook may be re- 
duced to two feet. I prefer stakes and caps de- 
cidedly to stakes and riders, because they make 
the feace stronger and much lighter and the 
rails do not settle and mash into each other as 
much, and besides, it takes less timber, as the 
stakes need not be more than five and a half 
feet long. If these are used they should only 


be stuck in the ground a few inches, so as to 
make them stand erect—then *put on the caps, 
draw the bank up to the stakes and ram the 
dirt around them so as to make them firm.— 
When it becomes necessary to repair the fence, 
it will only be necessary to raise the bank a 
litle higher, which can be very easily done, and 
the same rails will answer the purpose. A 
fence on this plan does better than if made on 
the bank of a ditch, and the labor can be per- 
formed by any person that can handle a hoe, 
and requires no more time than a fence made 
entirely of rails. 
Very respectfully, &c. 
Wo. B. Mitter. 
Halifax, Va., May 10, 1843. 


We are glad to see that our efforts are draw- 
ing out communications upon this important 
subject. For our own part, we have seen no 
plan yet that we thought so good, nor so eco- 
nomical, as the post and rail, especially, if the 
posts are mortised in rainy weather with the 
facilities we have recommended. 


PLASTER. 


A young farmer desires to know how he shall 
use plaster. Our advice to him is, to use it 


‘freely on all his crops, our opimion being, that, 


at the rate of a bushel to the acre, it will do 
good to any crop, and the more where the land 
may have been previously limed. Let him mix 
it in the proportion of one bushel to twenty cart- 
loads of manure, as he may be preparing his 
manure to be hauled out, or sow it, mn that pro- 
portion, after his manure may be spread out, 
and previous to its being plooghed in: let him 
spread it on the surface “of his cround after be- 
ing ploughed, and then to be harrowed in: let 
him put it, mixed with ashes, in the proportion 
of one bushel of plaster to five of ashes, in his 
corn hills, or potato rows, graduating the quan- 
tity of the mixture to a gill for each corn hill or 
potato set: let him sow it in the first named 
proportion over his grain fields, his meadows, 
and his old fields, and he cannot goamiss. The 
range we have here marked out, is extensive, 
but not more so than it 1s calculated to do good 
in: and, in a word, we will say to our inquirer, 
that he will find it to his interest to sow it any 
where, where he may have growing crops, as 
it will attract moisture and food from the air 
and from the earth, and like a good nurse, dis- 
pense it to the growmg plants in such propor- 
tions, and at such times, as may be required by 
their wants. 

But while the agricultor may be providing 
plaster, let him not forget, that it always acts 
best where, as we have before premised, the land 
may have been previously limed.—Am, Farmer, 
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CORN. 


The following is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived from a friend in North Carolina: 


Mr. Woodson is correct in his ideas of plant- 
ing corm very early. It is our practice on the 
Roanoke. His rows are much too narrow for our 
purposes. We prefer 5 by 3, leaving generally 
two stalks ina hill. Listing just before plant- 
ing is an admirable plan in light, low grounds. 
It will not do so well in aluminous soils, high 
or low. He works too much, as a general rule. 
The number of ploughings should be regulated 
entirely by circumstances, of which each farmer 
must judge for himself. The character of the 
season—the quantity of grass—the nature of 
the soil, and the general appearance of the crop 
must determine it, and a judicious manager will 
accommodate his labor to these things. 
is no formula for making the corn crop. General, 
principles rust be consulted in this as in every! 
thing else. Nor will the same description of, 
plough always be the one to use under all cir- 
cumstances. The winged coulter answers a 
very fine purpose at first, and in every stage of 


There | 


bug, and there is much reason to fear the crop 
will be a short one. ‘The fly has well nigh de- 
stroyed every tobacco plant in this section, and 
many planters are planting their lots in ‘corn 
and cotton. 
Respectfully, 
Tuomas Goope Tucker.” 


HANOVER AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


We have received from the Secretary a re- 
port of the meeting of the Agricultural Society 
of Hanover, held at the Court House on the — 
day of May last. The gallant Secretary rejoices 
much in the presence of the ladies who attended, 
and mourns grievously over the absence of all 
those who did not make their appearance. Our 
gallantry was a little dampened by the rainy 
day, or we would have been there to rejoice, 
and sympathize, with our friend, and also to 
listen to the address of Dr. Braxton, the Presi- 
dent, which we hear spoken of as a splendid 
thing. | 

Weare requested to publish the awards of 


the crop when the grass is very small and young. 
We regard the turn plough invaluable in low the premiums, which comprises a long list; 
mane rey ee Etre Remi a aa ee same source, we would gladly comply, but the 
le isi ; P” fact that to Mrs. such a one was awarded $2 50 
the use of this plough. In Roanoke we plough for the best butter, is of such a local character, 
every other row through the crop from the begin- and of so little interest to ninety-nine hundredths 
differently. Let me urge you to impress upon omitted all such details in our report even of 
the community the advantages of this system our metropolitan meeting. We are at all times 
They will force themselves upon = 
the reflecting manager at the bare suggestion. | h 
Corn never fires when thus worked. A third, SUC meetings, as well as any particular occur- 
more can be cultivated—grass never seems to, tence of general interest. 
high lands the washing from heavy rains is not 
> 
half so great. These are important facts, and eae a 
“The Dutton corn I find will yield twenty THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 
per cent. more than any other I have ever tried.|_ Pasturage versus Tillage-—The information 
“ Why do you not give us a price current at} men, is always valuable; and it is to be re- 
the end of each number of the Planter? Such} gretted that such men are not more communi- 
reference hereafter, may be still more so, as the} experience, that age begets a dislike for mental 
work is generally preserved.* labor; yet by writing only a few sentences at a 
BS IN 8) : it is only properly and profitably exercised. ‘The 
* e abandoned our price current, because, we| remark of the e j , , re 
thought we could fill its place more to the satisfaction j eo rah ened sare here auaied, 
papers affording them the same information. But tobacco planter, is generally spent improvident- 
finding that our head of “Markets” was more es-| ly,” isa truth and misfortune which I have often 
arrangements for resuming it under the auspices of: . of Oe fe 
Messrs. Ludlam, Preston & Co. who have’ kindlyy| portion of Virginia, can never equal the West- 


grounds. Barring the corn, lapping the stass with this request, as with every other from the 
pose every farmer on James River understands 
ning, and every other row is, of course, worked of our subscribers, that, as will be seen, we have 
of cultivation. re ; 
| appy to receive and publish general notices of 

injure, as one row is always in order, and on 
I speak from experience. COMMENTS ON THE MAY NUMBER OF 
The fact has been well tested. gained from old, experienced, and prosperous 
information is very valuable, and as a matter of cative with the goose quill. But I know from 

“ Our wheat is much troubled with the chinch] time, the mind is so far from being fatigued, that 
of our readers, the most of whom take daily or weekly that “money coming in a lump, as it does to a 
teemed than we had supposed it to be, we have made felt, seen, and regretted. Perhaps the Eastern 
undertaken the charge of this department.—Ep. ern, in the production of spear grasses; for the 
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latter has the advantages of lime, more copious 
dews, and facilities of irrigation. There is, 
however, one native of Eastern Virginia, which 
under proper nurture may finally rival the timo- 
thy of the West; I mean the green-sword. | 
incline to think that this grass does not need 
artificial watering, but does require artificial lim- 
ing. The richer soils of Eastern Virginia are 
generally too porous, and the clays generally 
too poor for grass. Ashes and the treading of 
cattle are the best improvers of porous lands; 
and urine and dung are proper for clays. 

The Corn Crop.—Mr. Woodson’s method of 
preparing his corn ground, will answer in porous 
ground, not cumbered with turf or long litter; 
but otherwise, the planting and culture will be 
a dragging business. I feel disposed also to 
condemn his method of planting in squares of 
three feet, as well as his breaking and tearing 
the roo‘s in its culture; but will only remark, 
that if his corn is as large as it should be, I 
cannot conceive how he can plough amongst it 
when grown, or nearly so, without tearing and 
breaking it shamefully. 

Richard Russells Farm.—My respects to this 
Mecklenburger, and to all his full blood brethren. 

Ploughing.—The object in bedding land, is 
to create drains; and therefore, the width of 
the beds should accord with the nature of the 
Jand. ‘The width of three corn rows will, how- 
ever, be found to answer pretty well in any si- 
tuation. ‘The greater necessity for draining, the 
higher the beds should be raised by a succession 
of ploughings. 

Culture of Tobacco—I vouch for every thing 
“A Planter” says; but let him be cautious of 
permitting hogs to root his clay ground when 
wet; particularly in spring. 

Manure.—Mr. Jones holds a bold pen, and I 
could have read his work with much comfort, 
if he had not expended so much ink; yet, I will 
add another line to what he has written. In 
warm weather, stock are so much plagued by 
flies, during the day, that they then feed but 
little; consequently, if penned, they should be 
pen fed. But horses, cows and sheep, particu- 
larly the latter, require pure air; and if they be 
never housed or penned, except as protection 
against inclement weather, so much the better. 

A Young Planter is certainly mistaken as to 
clover (ungrazed) being an exhauster, without 
plaster. His assertion that tobacco will take 
rot, if the crop is not worked after a certain 
time, is true; but it is also true, that short work 
produces short crops. 

Practical Directions for Dung Heaps—This 
is well worth the attention of farmers. My own 
dung pits overflow on a meadow, consequently, 
nothing is lost. 


COMMENTS ON THE JUNE NUMBER. 
Woodlawn Farm.—I wish Myr. Scales had 


given his communication a caption. It is cer- 
tainly the greensword seed which he is desirous 
of obtaining, and not what in Virginia is ge- 
nerally known by the name of blue grass. It 
is useless to sow this grass on land which will 
not produce good wheat; and the richer the 
better. Either lime or ashes must be applied, 
to bring it to profitable perfection, according to 
my observation and experience. I prefer a mix- 
ture of red clover and greensword, (Kentucky 
blue grass) as they thrive on land of the same 
quality, ripen at the same time, the mixed hay 
is best, and they are both improved by plaster 
and ashes. Does not Mr. Scales know that 
this valuable meadow grass, is the same which 
I suppose he has in his yard? Now, my dear 
sir, don’t turn away with loathing, but hold on; 
for I tell you that I have severai acres of green- 
sword meadow, which I would not exchange 
for like quantity with any man. 

Curious Method of Planting Corn.—Some 
years past two of my neighbors prepared and 
planted their corn in the mode here mentioned ; 
one of whom is dead, and the other has aban- 
doned it. If corn-stalks are the best manure for 
a crop of corn, it would seem that from the 
same mode of reasoning, potato-stalks are like- 
wise the best manure for potatoes, yet this au- 
thor seems to repudiate the idea. 

Post and Rail Fence.—This plan of boring 
and mortising posts has been practiced in Ken- 
tucky for many years, with some difference per- 
haps in the construction of the bench. 

On. the Comparative Advantages of Herdsgrass 
and Clover.—I am pleased with this communi- 
cation; for the author exhibits zeal and honesty 
of purpose—one objection, nevertheless. He 
says, “the long practice of seeding poor, thin, 
and pipe clay flats in herdsgrass, has satisfied 
me of its great value.” Now, so far so good ; 
for such clay is the natural place for this grass. 
But when the author says, in a general remark, 
that “no vegetable matter can be raised in 
greater abundance than the herdsgrass, nor is 
any more valuable as a manure, I must beg 
leave to differ with him in opinion. 

Soot as a Manure.—1 suppose cool soot was 
printed for coal soot. Query, is not wood soot 
equally as valuable as coal soot ? 

Ploughing.—One objection to gathering the 
beds, as here recommended, and that is, an 
awkward ploughman, particularly when the 
beds are wide, will make the number of furrows 
unequal on either side of the bed, consequently, 
the beds will be of unequal widths ; whereas, if 
they are cast out, till closing in the water fur- 
rows, they will ever remain equal, whether you 
begin on the crown, or on the original water 
furrow. ; 

Stones on Cultivated Lands.—I cannot conceive 
how stones of quartz, flint, or diamond, can 
“serve to increase the crop,” except by absorbing 
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fully from experience; but the following are the 
most important points. About the time the 
seeds ripen, and before the blades get too dry, 
commence mowing. Let the hay have sun till 
it is wilted and about half dry, then put it in 
cocks supposed to contain from 180 to 200 lbs. 
when properly cured. Ee careful to put it into 
cocks every night to protect it from the influ-| 
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ences of the dew. If hay be left out in the sun 
till cured, it will be found to have lost most of 
its strength and sweetness; and of course will 
be of but little value. When cured without 
dew or rains in neat little cocks, the hay will be 
found very sweet and excellent. Judgment is 
to be exercised, if success is to be anticipated. 
Tennessee Agriculturist, 


bie) Ske Py OU GH. 


With the improved system of farming that | 
begins to prevail, a considerable demand has_ 


arisen for a good hill side plough. ‘The throw- 
ing dirt up a slope is found to be an uphill busi- 
ness, and is far too slovenly a mode of proceed- | 


ing for the present generation. The old side 
hill plough, commonly known as Rhodes’, in 
which the mouldboard turns over, is inconvenient 
and troublesome, and the want of a more perfect 
implement has been generally felt. In an early 
number of the Planter we sketched and de- 
scribed another principle, introduced here as 
Tinkler’s, which ts still very popular with some. 
But two new candidates for popular favor have 
lately appeared amongst us. One of these is 
M‘Cormick’s hill side plough, and the other is 
the celebrated northern plough, known as Bar- 
naby & Moers’. The plough represented in the 
engraving was patented by Cyrus H. M‘Cor- 


mick, of Rockbridge, Virginia, in 1883, and is 
probably the original of the northern plough.— 
They both belong to that class which, like the 
old “trench plough,” is produced by the union 
of two mouldboards. ‘This trench plough, which 
is so old that “the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary,” was formed by putting together 
the land sides of a right and left band plough, 
by which you would have a double mouldboard, 
a double wing, and a double point. ‘The beam 
was immoveably fixed over the centre of the 
plough; consequently, the dirt was thrown 
equally to the right hand and the left, and it 
was found very useful in opening water furrows 
or trenches, whence it derived its name. Now 
it is very evident, that if the beam, instead of 
lying over the centre, should be turned to one 
side, so as to lie over one of the mouldboards, 
that mouldboard would become in effect, a land- 
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side, and the whole turning would be done by 
the other mouldboard. ‘This is exactly what 
Barnaby & Moers have done: their beam shifts 
from side to side, converting the old trench 
plough, at pleasure, into a right or left hand 
plough. And this is exactly what M‘Cormick, 
and others, we believe, before him, had done 
before them; but the peculiarity of M‘Cormick’s 
plough consists in this, that, instead of having 
a double point, he has a single point, which re- 
volves from side to side as either mouldboard is, 
by the shifiing of the beam, converted into a 
landside. Mr. M‘Cormick contends, that, by 
this arrangement, at the expense of a little trou- 
ble, which practice soon reduces to nothing, he 
procures the only se/f-sharpening pot that can 
be devised. The point being turned over at the 
end of every row, is, of course, worn equally 
from the top and bottom, so that the original 
form is always preserved. By this means, also, 
the wing is entirely removed to the turning side, 
and, as it is contended, a more perfect landside 
is formed. On the other hand, it is claimed that 
in Barnaby & Moers’ plough, the half of the 
double wing that remains on the landside, by 
cutting under, as it does, prepares the next slice 
for the cutting and turning, which is done with 
the greater facility. The apparatus by which 
the beam is shifted from side to side, is simpler 
and stronger, we think, in M‘Cormick’s plough 
than in the other. Our own opinion is, that 
there are points in each better than in the other, 
and that from the twoa plough might be made, 
combining the advantages of both, that would 
be better than either. 


We do not see that this principle of the dou- 
ble mouldboard plough with the shifting beam, 
is ever likely, as its sanguine advocates expect, 
to supersede the common plough on level land ; 
but if it can be made sufficiently cheap and 
simple, the various purposes to which it can 
be adapted, will render two or three of them 
very desirable upon any farm of considerable 
extent. 

With respect to Barnaby & Moers’ plough 
we have long suspected that they used one of 
the most perfect shaped mouldboards known in 
this country. It was to this circumstance, rather 
than to any other peculiarity of construction, 
that we have been inclined to credit the ease of 
draught for which they have obtained much ce- 
lebrity. Their standing in this respect will be 
considerably elevated by the following certificate, 
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which some friend from Loudoun has been kind 
enough to forward us: 


TRIAL OF PLOUGHS.—LOUDOUN COUNTY, VA. 


We, the undersigned, were present at the trial 
of the ploughs mentioned below, at the farm of 
Joshua Nichols, in the Goose-Creek neighbor- 
hood, report as follows:—The ground was a 
suiff sod, the ploughs in competition were Ta- 
vener’s coulter plough, the M‘Cormick plough, 
and Barnaby & Moers’ double mouldboard. 
Tavener's plough averaged in depth 64 inches. 
Breadth of furrow 14% inches. 
The draft by the dynamometer 725 lbs. 
The M‘Cormick averaged in depth 64 inches. 


Breadth of furrow 13 inches. 
The draft by the dynamometer 650 lbs. 
Barnaby & Moers’ plough, depth, 64 inches. 
Breadth of furrow 14 inches. 
The draft by the dynamometer 450 lbs. 


The work done by Tavener’s and Barnaby 
& Moers’ ploughs were equally good; that by 
the M‘Cormick plough not quite so well. 

Tuos. Nicuots, Esa. 

Et JANNEY. 

JosepH Gorge. 

Joun SMiruH. 

Timotuy Taytor, 
June 2, 1843. 


DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


From a fair experiment, we are perfectly sa- 
tisfied that the credit system will never answer 
with a dollar paper. We were earnestly re- 
quested to extend our time of payment to sixty 
days from the date of subscription. Our friends 
said, we can get you numberless subscribers, but 
it is often inconvenient for individuals to pay the 
money or make the change at the time they 
have determined to take the paper, and after- 
wards, for want of opportunity or for other rea- 
sons, they neglect it, and so you lose many sub- 
scribers, whose names we could send you and 
who would assuredly pay you within the sixty 
days. We were induced by this course of rea- 
soning to adopt the credit system, but to make 
sure of the payment, we imposed an additional 
tax of fifty cents upon all those who did not 
comply with the sixty day rule. The conse- 
quence is, that out of our small subscription list, 
we have five or six hundred from whom we 
have never received acent. To each and “ee 
one of these gentlemen we have enclosed a bill — 
for $1 50, with a request that they would 
promptly discharge the debt by remitting i . 
one dollar through the postmaster. Those w. 
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do not choose to comply with this moderate re- 
quisition, can neither wonder, nor complain, at 
our taking the necessary measures to enforce 
the payment of the full amount; which we 
shall proceed to do immediately after allowing 
due time for the effect of this, our last notice.— 
We are very sure that three-fourths of these 
delinquencies proceed from forgetfulness and are 
due to the smallness of the amount involved: 
therefore, it is only necessary to remind such 
gentlemen that they are indebted to us, to pro- 
cure the remittance. 


BOMMER’S MANURE. 


We know of no invention that has excited 
more curiosity than Mr. Bommer’s new process 
of making manure. We have had hundreds of 
applications upon the subject, and we have re- 
turned but one answer to all the applicants, viz: 
“ We have no personal knowledge upon the 
subject, but we have put the matter in the hands 
of a gentleman in this neighborhood, to be tho- 
roughly tested by him, and his report, whether 
for good or for evil, will be published in the July 
number of the Planter.” This report, which we 
are happy to find is of the most satisfactory 
character, is contained in the letter below from 
Mr. Woodfin. It is unnecessary for us to say 
any thing in this community of the standing 
and respectability of this gentleman; to those 
to whom he is unknown we will say, that we 
selected him as one of those individuals whose 
testimony would go as far as any body’s. Mr. 
Woodfin is also known to most of the readers 
of agricultural papers for his skill and science 
in agricultural chemistry, to which, of late years, 
he has devoted much of his attention. 


For the Southern Planter. 


Me. Cuartes T. Botts: 

Dear Sir,—Having been requested by you to 
give a candid statement of my opinion of Bom- 
mer’s patent method of making manure, for pub- 
lication in your July number of the Planter, I 
will now with much pleasure proceed to say all 
I know about it. 

On the 13th of May at night, I finished the 
preparation of a heap, according to his method, 
composed chiefly of dry wheat-straw, to which 
I added a small quantity of coarse unfermented 
stable litter, which was also, mostly, wheat- 
straw, and proceeded to treat it according to the 
directions laid down in his pamphlet. On the 
_ 18th day after the heap was constructed, it was 
opened in the presence of a number of farmers, 
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and other gentlemen feeling an interest in the 
matter. It was found not to be entirely decom- 
posed, but in a high state of fermentation, which 
gave evidence that entire decomposition of the 
materials would very soon be the result : in order 
to facilitate it, however, I gave it another wa- 
tering with the lees, which has effected the 
complete decomposition of the whole mass.— 
According to Mr. Bommer’s method, entire de- 
composition should have been effected in fifteen 
days, and I have no doubt such would have 
been the result, if it had been conducted with 
more skill; up to the tenth day, I had succeeded 
in producing a very high degree of heat; on 
that day, I gave it a very copious watering, 
thereby adulterating the lees too much, which 
caused the fermentation to subside in a measure. 
If the third watering had been properly made, 
with the lees in sufficient strength, I have no 
doubt the result would have been more satisfac- 
tory. As it is, I have succeeded in thirty days, 
in accomplishing that which I could not, by any 
method known to me, have accomplished in six 
months. I have never used any of this manure, 
this being the only heap I have made, I cannot, 
therefore, speak of its effect on vegetation ; from 
its appearance, however, and my knowledge of 
the materials used in its manufacture, I should 
consider it of far greater value than the best 
stable manure, made in the usual way; I would 
not now exchange mine, load for load, for the 
best I ever saw. 

This method, as Mr. Bommer justly observes, 
has the advantage over all others by enabling 
the farmer to have his manure when and where 
he wants it. I shall make another heap ina 
few days, mostly of green weeds, grass roots, 
&c. &c. when, if you desire it, I will give you 
the result. 

To make manure by this method is not cost- 
ly, but somewhat troublesome; but what good 
thing can be obtained without trouble or expense? 

I have thus, sir, given you a candid state- 
ment of all I know at present about Bommer’s 
patent manure, 

And remain, very truly, 
Yours, 
Gro. WooprFin. 

June 13, 1843. 


T’rom our conversations with Mr. Woodfin, 
we know, that this report is, as it should be, as 
careful and guarded as possible. He felt the 
responsibility of the task imposed on him, and 
determined to say nothing, however sanguine 
his anticipations might be, that could, by possi- 
bility, induce the public to think more of this 
invention than it deserved. For our own part, 
from what we have seen and heard of this ex- 
periment, we feel authorized to say that, which 
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we never felt at liberty to say before, that we 
are fully satisfied of the great value of the in- 
vention. We do not doubt that a certain degree 
of particularity is required in following the di- 
rections that does not belong to sore men, and 
which would deprive them of the benefit of the 
method, at least to the greatest perfection; so 
there are some persons, as every physician will 
tell you, who cannot be induced to administer 
three successive doses of medicine according to 
the simplest prescription. But in the hands of 
any farmer who will strictly follow the method 
as itis explained in Mr. Bommer’s pamphlet, 
this invention we believe is worth ten times the 
price at which it is to be obtained. 

Mr. Woodfin speaks of the method as being 
“somewhat troublesome.” We wish he had 
been more explicit on that point: large quanti- 
ties of water are used in the process, and Mr. 
Woodfin’s heap was so situated as to make the 
application of this material laborious; but, nine 
times out of ten, it may be sc located, that any 
quantity of water may be conducted to it with 
little or no labor at all: we do not know, but 
think it lkely that it was to this portion of the 
process, that Mr. Woodfin chiefly alludes in the 
expression quoted. 

As to the time required exceeding that speci- 
fied by Mr. Bommer, it must be remembered 
that this was the first experiment in a’ process 
entirely new, where the operator, without any 
experience, was compelled to rely wholly upon 
the printed directions contained in the pamphlet. 
Mr. Woodfin does not doubt, that, by avoiding 
an error committed in the first process, the result 
could be effected in the time required. 

If the chemical properties of this compost are 
what Mr. Woodfin supposes them to be, of 
which he is much more capable of forming an 
opinion than we are, if it is indeed superior to 
stable manure, it is hard to estimate the value 
of the invention, 
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We have made considerable sales of this ar- 
ticle during the present season, and should be 
pleased to receive authentic and particular ac- 
counts of the result of its application to various 
crops. We have received some second hand 
reports of its extraordinary efficacy in pushing 
forward tobacco plants, but we have obtained 
no statement, as yet, so reliable as to induce us 


inewly ploughed land. 


not exceed fifty cents; 


_—— 


to publish it. Our columns are of course as 
open to accounts of failure as success ; indeed, 
we think it is as incumbent upon the purchaser 
of a new thing to warn the public of its worth- 


lessness, when he has been bit, as it is to herald 


forth its virtues, when his judgment has. ) 
sustained by the result of his purchase. A. 
ask, is, that in making reports of this or oifter 
matters, whether for good or evil, the author 


will be particular in stating every thing that 


could by possibility affect the experiment. 

We have lately received a letter from the ma- 
nufacturer of the poudrette, in New York, in 
which he begs us to urge its value as a top 
dressing to corn, applied at the first or.even se- 
cond hoeing. He also seems very anxious that 
its action upon tobacco and cotton, crops with 


which he is unacquainted, may be fully and _ 


fairly tested. 


For the Southern Planter. 


Mr. Editor,—I have for some time been using 
an implement of great simplicity and cheapness, 
with which I am much pleased, for levelling 
It may be made of a 
common ox-cart tongue, by pinning on across 
the forked part of it where it rests on the axle- 


tree, a piece of timber, about six or seven feet 


long, six inches thick, and twelve or fourteen 
inches broad. You will at once see that it is 
intended to be drawn by a yoke of oxen, but 
might easily be constructed so as to be adapted 
to horses. ‘The cost to any of your readers, who 
may be curious enough 10 wish to try it, will 


in a few hours, convert the cart tongue into one, 
without unfitting the tongue for its ordinary use. 
W. O. Gregory. 
Waterloo, N. C., May 6, 1843. 


As we have reason to believe that the root 
culture is on the increase in Virginia, and as the 
fly is the foe most dreaded by the grower of 
rutabaga as well as the common turnip, we 
publish the er ee from the American Agri- 
culturist : 


REMEDIES AGAINST THE TURNIP FLY. 


As the cultivation of the different kinds of ie 


turnip is becoming somewhat extensive in tbe — 
United States, and “wherever adapted to soil 
economical feeding, it is a valuable crop, a 

hints for their protection against enemies may 
be useful. The principal danger to the tumip 


plant is immediately after it appears above the. 


surface of the grouud. ‘There are a variety of 
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J. E. WATKINS & Ap i 
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| pest in every description of Bou rain cal 
Trunks, Carpet Bags, Blacking Brushes, &e. 
&c. wholesale fey retail, FOR CASH, OR CrTy ACCEP- 

TANCE. Main Street, just above the Bell Tavern, and 
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ROBERT R. DUVAL, ~ 
7 hpormecany AND riven } 
Bank Square, Richmond, thks qi : oy 
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. same tin . Cor es and 80 of their celebrated Here- | 
ford bulls, of different ages. 
- C.N. BEMENT. 


_ Three Hill Farms, Albany, June Y 1843. 


aS LUDLAM, PRESTON & CO. 
- COMMISSION MERCHANTS, ; 
‘Richmond, Va. 2 ne 


qu their particular attention to selling crops of} “ 
Tobacco, and make liberal advances. on same. | 
‘Office opposite Shockoe Warehouse. PRR 


RICHARD HILL, Jn. _ | 


9 doors below the | Bell Tavern, Richmond, Va. 


GEO. Ww. FERRY, 


Sake 


ae OLESALE AND RETAIL CASH DEALER IN 
si“ HATS AND CA S§S, 


| im REPS constantly on hand a complete assort- 
GENERAL AGENT AND COLLECTOR, ! ment of every article that may be called for in 
Office Corner below the Banks. his line. 
i | Main’ Street, 1 door above Messrs. Vanlew, Smith & 
WM. H. SMITH, r Pe Coss Hardware Store. 
tale tines vANY YARD, AND MAHOG=| |  paetoe JOHNSTON, 
Opposite the Banks, Richmond, Va. Pe _ APOTHECARY AND ve seastuphage 
Main Street, Hed 
J. H. EUSTACE & SON, r EEPS otaiatte on hy Z “fal ill ee of 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRUGGIST S,| warrants to be fresh and of the purest quality. For 
Three ban below Bell Tavern, Main St. | sale on liberal sums, Ya ? 
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Having womblenal my preparation’ in the way sof Meche &e., Lam now —— A 
| manufacture every description of PLOUGH in-a manner that will ‘enable me to compel | 
‘in prices and quality, with any made at the North. a 

‘l'o Country Merchants, and others who buy to Sell again, I will offer inducement: 
purchase equal to any they can find inthe Union. One ereat object I have - m view As to 
supply the Southern trade from a Southern Manufactory. - ian > lb 

I have now on hand an exlensive assortment of the following kinds, VIZi— ! ae 

McCORMICK’S ; DAVIS’; THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH (wrought « and 
cast) ; and BARNABY & MOERS HILL SIDE’ PLOUGH, (77). tie a 3 

I am also getting up a few of the-Celebrated Loudoun Barshare Ploughs 
from the most approved model, for the use of the James River Farmers. - 

These Ploughs will all’ be Stocked with tough young white Oak, and the Castings and 
Wrought Iron “warranted equal to any. a ak 

The expensive and. labor-saving apparatus which I have erected, and saa is. equal. if aie 
Not superior to any in the Union, will enable me to afford Agricultural Implements at the ey, : 
lowest prices, ‘ a) 
cul. B,——Castings of gig quality for Agricultural purposes furnighes to order, ee 
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